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ESTIHATEIS OF TEACHT-R SUf-FLY AND DEMAND IN CALIFORNIA 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS LEAD TO THE EXPECTATION OF 
AN AVERAGE ANNUAL. DEFICIT OF 6,510 TEACHERS DURING THE 
1965-75 PERIOD. THE DEFICIT (31 PERCENT OF THE DEMAND) WIU- 
HAVE TO BE MET BY OUT-OF-STATE RECRUITING AND BY HIRING THOSE 
WHO DO NOT qualify FOR REGULAR CREDENTIALS. MAJOR REDUCTIONS 
IN PROVISIONALLY CERTIFICATED PERSONS AND IN PUPIL-TEACHER 
RATIOS ARE UNLIKELY SN THE NEAR FUTURE. AT THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LEVEL, THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS CURING THE 1965-75 PERIOD IS 
DirriCULT TO PREDICT, ALTHOUGH DEMAND IS ESTIMATED AT 1,750 
PERSONS ANNUALLY. ALSO DISCUSSED ARE THE EFFECTS ON TEACHER 
SUPPLY AND DEWW OF CHANGES IN CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS, 
FEDERAL SUPPORT, LEGISLATIVE ACTION, COMPETITION FOR 
PERSONNEL FROM HIGHER EDUCATION AND BUSINESS, LEVEL OF 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT, LONG-RANGE RECRUIT^ENT PROGRAMS, NEW 
INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA, AND ATTITUDES Or COLLEGE STAFFS TOWARD 
TEACHER EDIKATION. (FF) 
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FOREWORD 



California sdbioola offer bigit-qaciity edae&tional programs that are 
snlBeienti^ dirersified to met the needs* of every ohildf youth!, and 
* * adult Their saccess in this endesvor is prodnced by prof^onal stafi^ 
that are adequate and V7dl trdned. However, tto phenomemd growth 
in population that the sdiools continue to eiperienoe is mahing it in- 
creasu^ly diffietd.t for them xo secnre the professional help they need. 
And this difficiilty will continne to motmt nnlesa concerted effort h 
made to develop the supply that is reqmred. 

I hdieve that the xoformation presented in this pnblicatiQn mak^ 
apparent California’s need for tenets. 1 urge every person vdio is 
m poediion to do so to use this mformation as a baas for counsding 
high school and college students regarding the opportunities that are 
open to them as professional staff members of OaHfomia schools. 
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PREFACE 

This ftady of teMlier tapplf ind demand, made by the Galiforma 
State DqMurtooent of Sdnoation, presenta current and projected data 
wbicii ^onld be nadhil to achool d^lefi and ooU^ee in Gal^omia. 

The GaHfomia Department of Finanoe has predicted that for the 
1974-75 aehool year, OaHfomia ^ have to provide educational facili- 
tiaa and reaonroea for more than 5^ million children and youth in 
kindergarten mid grades one through twdve. At that time almoet half 
a miUion more studenti xrOl be enrdled in grades thirteen and fourteen 
of the pubHe junior coll^;^. Host important among the resources to 
be provided are the human rcsooreea— 'tecchers and other edueational 
personneL T£^ continue our program and serviee at the present level 
vdll reqaire the preparation and recruitment of elementary 

and secondary teachers mid approximately 17,500 junior ccH(^ 
teachers during the nrit deeade. 

The last section of this poblieation contains a iiterasios cf factors 
that affect educational personnel resources, (1) change in 

certification requirements and (2) programs, kiei^ and procedures 
mandated by the Legidatore. For example, factors are aU im* 
portant in determining pu«ul-teadi6r ratios. 

In the elementary ^oolo, for instance, CaMomiann would have to 
employ an additional 8,020 teadiera for the l@fi5-66 school yem to 
reduce the pupii-teadier ratio from the present 80.5 to 1 ratio to a 
29.5 to 1 ratio. It is uniikdy that these teat&crs eonld be employed at 
the legal vninimpm aalary— ^,000— for regulirly certificated teadien, 
bnt if they eould, an expenditure in exeeas of $15,000,000 would be 
required. A nmilar reduction in the high school pnpil'teaeher ritb 
would cost at least $12,000,000 for the salaries for the 2,460 teachers. 

The next decade of the twentieth century may wdl have an im> 
portanee in the development and retention of edueatiouai personnel 
resources exceeding tiiat of any other deeade in Califontia’s history. 
The attdnment of CaUfomia’s goads of quality education and mr:d- 
mum educational opportunity for all efiil&en and youth depends upon 
preparing, recruiting, and retmning the highest qnuUty of edu&ationsl 
persiBind. 

PAULF.LAWaBTGI CAM. A. LsssoM, 

AmeM* gvwr ferftfsfe s l •/ Fvtlio Bmrmu •f fot^rr 

Inttrwe/Bs»: tTMif, IMvMm MseciiM «n4 
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Demtmd for Certificated Personnel 



TMs ii the thirteeath study of supply of and demand for certificated 
personnel to serve in Califorma's public schools.^ The preceding study, 
made five yp«s earlier, was baaed on data for the 1959-60 school year. 
This study is based on the 1964r-65 school year. 

The demand for certificated personnel was determined by using the 
following data: (1) the number of foil-time certificated employees 
rej^rted by 'county and district superintendents of schools; and (2) 
estima^, based on previous eaperienee, of the number of new teachers 
who will bo needed to replace those whose death, retirement, or resigna- 
tion wiK create vacancies and estimates of those who will be needed to 
meet the demands of an increasing school population and expanding 
curricular offerings. 

MusilNsr of Oeitificated Periuns Employed 

Data concerning the number and distribution of full-time teachers 
employed during each of the last five years are shown in Table 1. The 
number of teachers employed full-time for 1964-65 was 154,788. This 
was an increase of 9,196 or 6.3 percent over the number employed 
during 1963-64. 

No current information is available concerning the number of per- 
sons employed as substitutes or part-time teachers. prior years 
when this information was available, the number of substitutes was 
equal to approximately 10 percent of the full-time staff. 

The total number of full-time certificated personnel employed in 
1963-64 was 165;91o. information for nonteaehing personnel employed 
in 1964r-65 was not available at the time of this study. The total 
full-time staff of 1983-64 increased 9,744 or 6.2 percent over the number 
employed during 1962-63. The distribution of full-time staff among 
various levels and specialties for the four-year period from 1960-61 
through 1963-64 is ihowr, in Table 2. Total staff increased by 18.4 
percent during that time. The greatest proportionate increase was in 
the categovy of building principals, vice-principals, and deans: 21.2 
percent. The smallest proportionate increase, 8.6 percent, occurred in 
the category of district and county administrators and supervisors. 

Significant is the 60.8 percent increase in counselors during the 
period covered by Table 2, by far the greatest increase in a single 
specialty area. Other above-average proportionate increases were regis- 
tsrsd among librarians, 25.6 percent, followed closely by junior col- 
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OAIiIPOBNIA’s need fob teachebs 



lege teachers, 25.5 percent. It is important to note the changes -which 
are taking place m the distribution of the tewhing staff as a result 
of the si'Iiool population tide flo-wing into high schools and junior 

• colleges. 

Peraons Newly Employed on the Basis of Prov^onal CJredentials 

Beginning January 1, 1964, provisional credentials were granted in- 
itially only on the basis of new standard teaching credentials. While a 
sizable number of teachers were serving in 1964-65 on old-lype provi- 
sional credentials, information about the exact number is not known. 
Table 3 shows the number of teachers serving by county of employ- 
ment in elementary and high schools on the basis of new emergen(y 
provisional standard credentials. V xious factors resulting from the 
implementation of the new credential structure make it imposable to 
compare these data with those of previous years. It should be rem^- 
bered, however, that the trend under old-type provisional credentials 
was a regular and consistent decrease at the dementery level and a 
regular and consistent increase at the high school level. 

Not included in Table 3 are three provisional standard credentials 
issued for junior college service. Two were issued in Kern County, and 
one was issued in Los Angeles County, which would make a grand total 
of B81 emergency provisional standard credentials for the 1964-65 
school year. The 681 provisionally credentialed teachers constituted 
less one half of one percent of the 154,788 teachers serving during 
1964-65. Counties have been .listed in order of the percent of teachers 
serving on provisional credentials, providing prima facie evidence of 
the problems faced by rural and remote areas of the state. 

Certificated Personnel Needed in Elementary and High Schools 

Population studies by the Califomia State Department of Finance 
predicted that in the faU of 1965, the elementary and high sAoob of 
California’s public school system would enroll 4,257,970 pupils. This 
would be an increase of approximately 168,627 pupils and would re- 
Quire employment of 6,880 additional new certificated personnel in 

1965. , . 

Each year during the period 1957 through 1962, all district super- 

intendents of schools were asked to report the number of certificated 
persons on their staffs wl-') had resigned, retired, died, requested leaves 
of absence, transferred to other Califomia districts, or had been dis- 
missed. On the basis of these reports, approximately 8.3 percent of 
the teachers employed during any school year wiU not be available the 
next year for employment in teaching positions in California, and an 
additional 7.5 percent will move from one California district to 
another. Of the 8.3 percent of a current year’s staff replacements, 4 
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Tqbfe 3 



Numbor and Percent of Serving on Emergency Provlstonol 

Standard Credentials In Various Counties/ 1964-d5 
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El'Dorado 
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.. 
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.. 
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-- 
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San Frandico 


1,747 
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Orange 


6,272 
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0.14 


9,740 
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Sacramento 


3,109 
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0.14 


5,244 
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Santa Clara 


5,769 


4 
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2,616 
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8,385 
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Contra Costa 


2,831 


3 ' 


0.11 


2,119 


-5 


0.23 


4,950 


8 


0.16 


Los Angeles 


27,522 


61 


0.22 


21,008 


19 
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48,530 


80 


0.16 


Napa 


304 


1 


0.33 


261 






565 


1 


0 18 


San Mateo 


3,079 


8 


0.26 


1,416 


3 


0.21 


4,495 


11 


0.24 


San Lab Obispo. 


483 


— 


— 


316 


2 


0.63 
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0.25 


Yolo 
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261 
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0.77 
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0 27 


Tehama 


179 






90 
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269 
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0.37 


San Joaquin 
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0.59 
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Sanu Barbara — 


1,264 
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0.32 


826 
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0.48 
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0.38 


Ventara 


1,752 


11 


0.63 


946 
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0.10 


2,698 


12 


0.44 


Sonoma 


867 
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0.58 


640 
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0.63 


1,507 
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0.59 


Marin 


1,049 
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0.67 


488 
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0.61 


1,537 


10 


0.65 


Kem 


2,231 


20 


0.90 


952 
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0.42 


3,183 


24 


0.75 


Santa Cruz. 


489 
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1.02 


311 
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0.32 
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0.75 
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1,827 


16 


0.88 


1,305 
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25 
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11 
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11 
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505 
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0.59 


339 
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41 
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11 
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1.31 
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1.35 
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1.45 
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1.44 


Stanislaus 


1,093 


20 
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23 


1.44 


Sutter 


226 
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1.50 


129 
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1.55 


395 
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1.52 
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2,355 


48 


2.04 


1,456 


15 


1.03 


3,811 


63 


1.65 


IiTiperial 


561 
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1.60 


215 
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1.86 


776 


13 


1.68 
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77 
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3.89 


213 
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1.88 
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1.15 


61 
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3.28 
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2.03 



^ Lew tlian OlOI percent. 
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Number and Percent of Teachers Sennng on Bnergciicy Provisional 
Standard Credentials in Various Counties/ 1964-dS 
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0.54 


613 


13 
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2.00 
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6 


2.93 


705 


16 


2.27 


Dd Norte 


124 
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2.42 


42 
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2.38 


166 
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2.41 


Inyo 


107 


4 


3.74 
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2.42 


Sin Benito. 


103 


4 


3.88 


42 




— 


145 


4 


2.76 


Lassen 


104 


4 


3.85 


72 
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1.39 


176 
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2.84 


Tulare 


1,172 


37 


3.16] 


505 


11 


2.18 


1,677 


48 


2.85 


Madera 


282 


12 


4.26 
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12 


2.98 


Merosd 


725 


37 


5.10 


316 
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1.53 


1,041 


42 


4.03 


Sisldypu 


239 


12 


5.02. 


■140 
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2.86 


379 


16 


4.22 


Modoc 


57 
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7.02 
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6.56 
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23 
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6.45 


Mariposa 


33 
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9.09 


13 
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46 


3 
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62 


5 


8.06 


28 
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3.57 


90 
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6.67 
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11 


10.48 


57 


1 


1.75 


162 


12 
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Sierra 


17 


2 


11.80 


18 


1 


5.56 


35 


3 


8.57 


Total 


88,982 


524 


0.59 


58,512 


154 


0.26 


147,494 


678t 


0.45 



fThi'ec j>kt>viik>iul ttAodartt juojor ooU^se crcdcotiiU X7ere utued* Tie total dost oot tncfade thetee 



percent can be attributed to resignations, 2.1 percent to leaves of 
absence, 1 percent to retirement, 0.6 percent to dismissals, 0.5 percent 
to changes in nonteaching assignments, and 0.1 percent to death. 

Table 4 shows the number of teachers needed for replacements 
for meeting increased enrollments when school opens in September, 
1965. An estimated 18,729 new tc£^ers will have to be recruited, and 
approximately 10,660 interdistrict shifts will occur among currently 
emplcgred teachers. Of the 18,720 new teachers needed, 12,200 or 65.2 
percent will be needed in elementary schools. Approximately 63 i>cr- 
cent of the total need may be attributed to replacement. 

Zftilinated Demand for ffigh School Teadieis by Subject Fidd 

Bach year during the period from 1957 through 1962, superinten- 
dents of school districts maintaining high sdxools and junior 
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schools were^ asked to rqwrt the namber of fr/H-time equivalent 
teasers serving in vasious subject fields. At the same fene, the su- 
perintendents estimate each year their needs for new teachers in the 
subsequent year. The needs so estiniated were divided into two groups: 
(1) thoM necessary to replace current staff; and (2) those needed 
to provide for increased enrollments and .curricular eaqaansion. The 
“distribution index” utilized in Table 5 to estimate the distribution of 
1964r-65 staff was derived from the reports presented by district su- 
perintendents of schools. A similar derivation from the same reports 
resulted in the “replacement index” and the “increased enrollment 
and curricular e^qiansion index.” 

^ Attention is called to the fact that these data rdate only to full- 
time teachers. No current information is available, and no projections 
have been made concerning substitute or part-time teachers. 
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I on report* of ruperintctidcnu of KhocUt 1958-1962. 
> RepUoemeon index utod for dlitribution. 




Supply of Corti£k;ated Poisoiimdi 

The piindpel eogiee cf topplif o2 the 18»720 additkmil teechen 
needed Iff GUiftmie dementaxy and hS|^ aebooli and jnnior eoUegea 
In Septesiber, 1965, la the giroiip of atodenta In CaUfornip teacher 
education InaUtotions who irere oindidates for eredentii^ during the 
196M5 aebool pear. Other aonreea of aopplj i^ieh mnat be ntOised 
in^de: (1) teachers prepared In teacher education inttititti(nia out* 
side the atate; (2) persons not cow teadiing who fcrmerlip tan^dit or 
were prepared for teaching; and (8) persons not taOf qualified for 
regolar credentials who win aerye on proridocal eredeirflals. 

Oradsataa of CefifomlaTaadur 
Ednoation IttsUtotioBi 

Each pear officials of the accredited teadier education xns^tutions 
In Cdifomia are asked to report the nnmber of candidates expected to 
complete piredentiai requirements during the reporting pear and to 
eatimate the nnmber eqaected to complete reqnirementa during the sne* 
ceedingpear. 

Offieiali in CSalifomia teacher education institntious estimated that 
12|158 persons would complete credential requirements during the po* 
riod from September 1, 1964, to August 81, 1985.* Of thi« number 7,074 
were expected to qtudify for feteh^ in dementsry schools and 5,079 
for teaching in high achodt. 

'i^le 6 shows dearly the rdatiom^ between supply and demand as 
estimated for the sdmoi year 1961^6. Severe shvortages of persons 
with teadung ^oxs are predi^ for the following subject areas: 
butinesi edueation, E'nglidi, foreign Isngnages, homemakmg, industrial 
arts, mathematics, phpsical education (women), and sdenee. An over* 
supply of candidates is predicted for the following subjects : agricnltnre, 
art, physical education (men), and social sciences. 

The supply of teaehers graduating each year from California col- 
leges and nnivendtics is limited to the number of candidates who 
win actually accept positions in California public sdiools. Not aU per- 
sons who complete credential requirements each year sedc or can ob- 
tain teaching potions. Bedords show that a substantial nmuber do not 
mter teaching, iiowever, all new college and university teadier educa- 
tion graduates who do not accept teaching positions by September of 
each year are not permanently lost to the teaching profession. Some 
may continue to do graduate work, otiiers accept positiens after Sep- 
tember, and still others may go into teaching a year or several years 

*TbSM Mtimt* ladodM candMatM nbo s»y almdy bara valid CbUlfornle. cra- 
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](ttrr» ezict ntunber of penoos loit ptrmaiieiitl 7 to iho teftehing 
profeniou ctzui^ be detemuned thrcmgii the fomreeft AYailablo* 
•.Beeeat experience indieatee tbtt i^htbr moire than BO percent 
of Mush jeiur’f credential eandjdatea maj be capeeted to accept teaching 
pocitiona for the achool year following their gradnation. AItho!ig^ not 
refleel^ in Table 6, the exiathig imbalance between siq>]E^ and 
will likdy.be^forther intenaified by thia loea. The available supply of 
n^ toecheix prepared in California aoU^;es and nnhreraitilea is likely 
to be approximately 9,720, rather than 12,153. It is estimated that 
approximately 52 percent of the new teadliers needed will be pr^Mired 
by California institations and will be available for the 1965-66 achool 
year. 

Teachtts Srtpared Ont of State 

Ftevions supply and dezoand studies showed that approximately one 
hisif of the total number of persona who were granted California ere- 



Tdble 6 ' 

Number of ConcHdotea for Credentials Bepeefed to Complete Preparation 
In CdRfornki Teacher Edueotton Institutions to Meet the EttimoM 
Need for Seplente, 1965 



o c MOQi anosoct or ktci 



NsrbcroC 

ctwKdatet^ 



Eitlmitedoeed 

lOf Tfc Affg 



Omrappljr orndetiupplf 
Mapcrentofaeca 



Nninbc? 



Pcic^t 



High tcbool teadien 

Art. 

Botioeu odocatioQ.... 

Engtiffh... 

Fcfdgn languages 

Hamemaking...... 

Industrial aits 

MatbeiUKties.. 

. .-Mum.. 

Fhjr^cal education (men}.. , 
' Pt^caledueation (women) 

Sqeoce 

Sodsi sdence 

Other. 



Subtotals 

iTtgi school UacktTS. 
^menUsy Uochers. 



49 

256 

161 

825 

296 

189 

206 

255 

207 

361 

202 

334 

1,050 

688 



35 

210 

360 

1,450 

390 

330 

320 

820 

220 

300 

510 

550 

970 

55 



14 

46 

—199 

-625 

-94 

-141 

—114 

-565 

-13 

61 

—308 

—216 

80 



Total teadiers. 



5fi79 

7m 



12,153 



<5,529 

U^QO 



-sm 



18,720 



-6,567 



40.0 over 

21.9 OTsr 

55.3 under 

43.1 under 

24.1 under 
42.7 under 
35.6 under 

68.9 under 
5.9 under 

20.3 over 

60.4 under 
39.3 under 

8.2 over 



2Z.1 imitr 
^.0 under 



35.1 under 



*'^’*^*^ bctwica S^tember 1, 1%4, asd Assist 31, 1965, witk' sajon ia tkoa 
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CALIFOBNIA’s NZCD fob TOifirrgitff 



dentes eai^ "jen ■were prepared ia oat’ofnrtate imtilutiozia. 3Iecordf 
S Office in the State Department of Edncation diow 

taat 4lj862 peraomt were iaraed teadiinar credentialB on an initial 
baaia. Of 17,858 or 43 percent "were daaalded as ha'vini; been pre> 
m ontof^ta te inafitatioM. Sfanilarly, of 35,169 endevtidc isMed 
uuMy dnnng the 1962-63 &eal year, 15,019 or 43 pereent were is- 
sa^ to pmom prepared out of state. Otrioraly, (Wifomia pabBc 
sehools wDl continne to be dependent on an influx of teachers nte- 
pared in Other states. 

Now Teachers and Those BetMningto Teadiicg 

Each year many persons retmm to the teaching profession after an 
absence of one or more years. Di previous years this number has been 
between 2 and 3 percent of the previons year’s staff. Assnming the 
same proportion of teachers will return to teaching, this source of 

snply wiU yield between 3,080 and 4,630 teachers for the 1965-66 
school year. 

Teachers Who Do Not Qualify for Regular Oredentiiali 

*iu ^ complication of the teacher supply-demand relationship is the feet 
tnat the state as a whole may have a surplus of fully certificated teach- 
ersj yet, particular and widely separated parts of the state may ex- 
penence^vere shortages. A second complication is the feet that pos- 
session of a regular credential does not guarantee the holder to be a 
competent and qualified teacher. 

As shown in Table 3, emergency provisional credentials totaling 681 
were granted for the 1964-65 school year. Iffinimum requirements for 
granting such credentials were 90 semester hours of college work for 
element^ certification and a bachelor’s degree for secondary eerti- 
Mdifaon to these emergency provisional credenfc'als, at least 
15, GW te^ers held valid provisional credentials, an SrAetenninate 
nmber of whom were continning to serve satisfeetorilv. It m o?t*iiated 
Aat a m^um of 8,000 teasers were- serving on provisional creden- 
tials aunng ^9P4-So. Replacing these teachers, as well as meeting the 
otoer nee& for replacement and increased enrollment, would require 
the recruiJmept of nearly 27,000 new teachers for September, 1965. 
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Need for Teachers, 1985-1975 



Daring the ten-year period, 1965-66 throngh 1974r-75, California 
■will need approximately 216,240 new teachere— ^30,300 at the demen- 
taiy level and 84,^40 at the high school levd. ThSs is an ftunnal aver- 
. age of 13,030 elementary teachers and 8,494 high school teachers; 

In the next decade the number of den entary teachers to he prepared 
and recruited -will be appronimatdy one and one-half times the number 
of all dementary teachers employed in 1964-65. A rirr.ilar recruitment 
task is posed at the high school level 

Htunher of Few Teachen Heeded Because 
of E:q>ected Incieasss in. Sdiool Enrollment 

Projections of school enrollments utilized in this study were devel- 
oped by the Financial and Popnlation Research Section of the Depart- 
ment of Finance.* On October 31, 196^ there were 4,089,543 pupils 
enrolled in California dementary schools and high schools, exclusive of 
junior college and adult . enrollment Departnmnt. of Finance estimates 
show that by October 31, 1974, there ■will be 5,503,660 pupils enrolled, 
including 232,560 pupils in special education dasses. This constitutes 
an increase of 1,414,317 or 34.6 percent and is an average enrolimeat 
increase of approximately 141,430 pupils per year. 

On the basis of pupil-teacher 'ratios derived from enrollments and 
numbers of teachers employed from 1959 to 1986, it is estimated that 
apprcxiimitdy 60,750 new -teachers ■will be needed during the 1965- 
1975 decade because of increased enrollments. The pupil-teadior ratios 
projected, in this study range between 30.5 to 1 and 30.1 to 1 for de- 
mentary schools and 24.8 to 1 and 25.0 to 1 for high schools. Table 7 
shows &e data on which these estimates are based. 

It shoaid he emphasized that these estimates are based solely on 
current pupil-teacher ratids. The numbers of additional dementary 
teachers needed to secure pupil-teacher ratios more favorable than the 
current 30.5 lor regular classes in 1965-66 are shown in the following 
tabulation: 



PupiUtw^iKer 



ratio 

29 ;1 
28:1 
27 a 
26:1 
25:1 



Additional utommtcry 
Uaeken 



4,610 

7,960 

11,650 

15,430 

19,610 



t 
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CAUF0BNL&.^6 NEED FOB TEAOHEBS 



While attention is directed here to the pnpil-teacher ratio problem, 
the numbers of teachers needed to secure a, more fevorahle ratio are 
not included in the estimates of total need for teachers riiown elsewhere 
in this study. 

Nimber of Now Teachers Needed for B^lacements 

Eecent eiqoerience indicates that approximately 15.8 percent of the 
teachers employed during any school year will not be available for em- 
ployment in the same school district the next year. In fact, 8.3 percent 
will not be available for employment in California teaching positirtns 
at allj while the r emaining 7.5 percent will make interdistrict transfers 
in California. On the basis of the reports cited earlier, this 8.3 percent 
replacement factor is made up of resignations (4 percent), leaves of 
absence (2.1 percent), retirement (1 percent), d»^iR««Tff (0.6 percent), 
death (0.1 percent), and changes to nont^ching assignments (0.5 
percent). 

Table 8 shows the estimated number of replacements to he made 
each year during the decad^ 1965-1975. This replacement need of 154,- 
490 is made up of 94,380 elementary teachers and 60,110 high school 
teachers. A summary of the replacement needs according to cause is 
presented in Table 9. A specific breakdown of the replacement needs 
in special education was not possible. 



Table § 



Estimated Number of Elementary end High School Teaching Vacancies for 
Which Replacements Must Be Enployed Each Year, 1965-66 to 1S74-75 



School rear 


Elemeattiy tchools 


Hlghachoob 


Rcgiiltr 

dasaes 


Sf<cial 

education 


Total 


Regular 

dauci 


Special 

educadon 


Total 


1965-66 


7,090 


650 


7,740 


4,750 


220 


4,970 


1966-67. 


7,400 


820 


8,220 


4,860 


280 


5,140 


1967-68 


7,620 


940 


8,560 


5,060 


320 1 


5,380 


1968-69 


7,850 


1,090 


8,940 


5,250 


360 


5,610 


196^70. 


8,030 


1,290 


9,320 


5,490 


430 


5,920 


1970-71 


8,210 


1,450 


9,660 


5,680 


480 


6,160 


1971-72 


8,360 


1,620 


9,980 


5,870 


540 


6,410 


1972-73 


8,570 


1,780 


10,350 


6,050 


570 


6,620 


1973-74. 


8,730 


1,910 


10,640 


6,230 


630 


6,860 


19’i-7S.. 


8,950 


2,020 


10,970 


6,370 


670 


7,040 


Total 


80,810 


13,570 


94,380 


55,610 


4,500 


60,110 


10-year average... 


8,080 


1,360 


9,440 


5,560 


450 


6,010 



F0» TEiOHEBS, 196S-1^S 
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Tobt«9 

Ertimoled Number of ToocWng ^Woas to Be Voeofed cmd for WKkh 
Replacements WiH Be Needed During the 1965-1975 Period 



CuueolYicaacy 


tevdofTacwqr 


ToulTicuxks 


ESwc&utr 


Hl^adool 


Reniltf danes 

KetiffiiAtion 


38,950 

(73,020) 

20,450 

9,740 

5,830 

4,870 

970 

13,570 


26,800 

(50,230) 

14,080 

6,700 

4,020 

3,340 

670 

4^ 


65,750 

(123,250) 

34^30 

16,440 

9,850 

8,210 

1,6*10 

18,070 


Ointcnlistrict shift) 


LcftTC of abfcncc— 


Retiiement-. 

Ditm^ttH , 


Shift to oonteadbiug auigmnent 




Spedtl education replacementt 

Total...... 

Annual aTerage 

Total, including interdiitrict «Hft — ... 

Annual average 


94^80 

9,440 


60,110 

6,010 


154^490 

15,450 


(167,400) 

(16,740) 


(110,340) 

(11,030) 


(277,740) 

(27,770) 



In fv 3d it!nn to these replacement needs, many teachers transfer from 
one district to another. Table 10 shcTW the estimates of tto lifting, 
bnt the significance of this mobility has not been reflected in overall 
predictions. 
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Table 10 

^•motod Number of Teadiem Who Will Make Interdistrict Transfers 
yMn Califbmki BaA Year, 1965-66 to 1974-75 



Sdtoolrtar 


EtemeatAir teadicrs 


IG(h tdiool teadien 


Toul 


1965-66 


6,380 


4,280 


10,660 


1966-67 


6,670 


4,420 


11,090 


1967*68 


6,900 


4,580 


11,480 

11,840 


1968-69 


7,120 




1969-70 — 


7,270 


4^50 




1970-71 ... 


7,420 


5,100 


12,520 


1971-72 . . 


7,570 


5,320 


1^890 


1972-7? - 


7,720 


5,470 


13,190 


1973-74 


7,870 


5,620 


13,490 


1974-75 - — 


8,100 


5,770 


13^ 
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c^MicaKu’s insD ra njiapn 



Eitiinatcit of the deaumd for new teteberi eteb year, 1965-66 fbron^ 
1974-75, tre sbawn in IL On tbe bant of ^ese projections, Otli- 
foinia need an aTerage of 21,520 teadibs tliron^ the 

deced* ending srith 1974r-75, 

This estimate of need for teachers is based laigefy on the cnrroit 
states and does not reflect the number of teachers that would be needed 
if an improTement in pnpil*tMcher ratios were to bo obtained and 
maintained. No oonmderation has been giyen to the needs whidi would 
result from replacement of persons not folly qualified. Attainment 
of either or both of these goals would necessitate the reertdtmei:^ of 
a considerably larger number of teadiers. 



Tobfs 11 

EsKmotad Number of Naw BemeMer/y and High Sdiool Teodtfin Nssdsd 
for Rsplocemenfs and to MeetlncraaMd Enrolirnsms Eodi Ysor, 
1965 - 66101974-75 



NttsiMf of actdtd 





EkMMuy idool 


KI^<ck)0i 




' 8c§ool yttf 


ttOC 


EwoSdMst 

Furfffttt 


Total 


Xcobo^ 

-amt 




Total 


Total 


1565- 66. 

1566- 67. 

1967-68 

1568-69. 

1969-70.. 

197l»-71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 7i. 

1974- 75 


7,740 

8,220 

8.560 

e,940 

9,320 

9,660 

9,980 

10,350 

10,640 

10,970 


5,110 

3,780 

3,840 

3,120 

3,570 

3,130 

3,590 

3,070 

3,480 

3,230 


12,850 

12,000 

12,400 

12,060 

12,890 

12,790 

13,570 

13,420 

14,120 

U,200 


i970 

5,140 

5480 

5,610 

5420 

6,160 

6,410 

6420 

6460 

74i0 


1,770 
2,720 
2,720 
3,130 
2,710 
2,810 
2470 
2,430 
2430 
. 1440 


6.740 
7,860 
8,100 

8.740 
8,630 
8470 
8,980 
9450 
8,890 
8480 


19490 

19460 

20^ 

20,800 

21420 

21,760 

22450 

22,470 

23,010 

p,im 




TctaL..... 


94,380 


35,920 


130400 


60,110 


24430 


84440 


215440 


ATerage.oeed 
per year.... 


9,440 


3,590 


13,030 


6,010 


2,480 


8,490 


21420 
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Supply of TeacherS/ 1983-1975 

Whether or not Ctlifoniift 'will he ible to meet the denumd for new 
tee^^hery during 'the 196a-1975 decade ■will depend in la^je ^measitte 
'apon 'fie nnniber of teachers that California colleges and xmiFeTsities 
will be able to prepare. Other soiircee of inpply which “will be ■atilixed 
indnde: (1) teachers who return to teaching after one or mere year*s 
absence fieoni teaching; and (2) teachers recruited from out of state. 



The Total SiQiply from Otfifomia Teacher Zdnoatiem Z&atilnUoni 

To estiniate the future supply of new teachers, the numberiof candi- 
dates prepared in California teacher education institutions to'f the most 
recent aeven-year period 'was compared with the total enrdllment in 
the institutions. Projections of college and uni-Teraty enrollments, 
combined 'with ratios of credential candidates to enrollments, pro'vide 
an appropriate means for predicting the available supply of teachers. 

Dnring the 1964-65 school year, there were 47 coll^ee and universi- 
ties in California accredited for teacher education by the State Board 
of Bducation. These accredited teacher education institutions were clas- 
sified as : (1) stats colleges; (2) independent colleges arfd universities; 
and (3) the University of Califomia. The state college syato had ac- 
credited teacher education programs at 13 colleges; 29 independ^t 
colleges and universities were preparing teachers; and the University 
of Califomia was preparing teachers on five campuses— Berkeley, 
Davis, Los Angdes, Biverride, and Santa Barbiua. 

Table 12 shows the relationship between the number of teadiers pre- 
pared and the total enrollment in the three types of institutions. The 
projections of numbers of credential candidates for 1965-66 tod 1966- 

67 were based directly on the experidice of the previous ^ years. 
Projections beginning 1967-68 reflect an estimated change expected to 
result from the change in certification requirements mandated by the 
Certificated Personnd Law of 1961, based on the most conservative 
estimates of the impact of the law as. provided by collies and nm- 
versities. 

The number of elementary credential candidates estim&ted'lor 1967- 

68 was reduced by one third, and the number of secondary credential 
candidates 'was increased by approrimatdy 40 percent, wbidi repre- 
sented to increase equivalent to approximately 80 percent of the pre- 
dicted loss of elementary candidates. It is estimated, therefore, that 
the number of persons e:Q>ected to complete credential requirements 
In Califomia teacher education institutions from 1965 through 1975 
is 140,503. 
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^ Ooee attention "will be given to tLe actual effect of the new certifica- 
tion requirements in terms of these predticticns. It appears IBcdy at 
this time, however, that the totiJ number of elenientar 7 credential 
candidates maj be reduced even further. No attempt has been made in 
this study to determine the effects of impending and possible changes 
in Califomia^i STstem of higher education. 

Esi&nated AvaHablaSnpplyof ZfewandBetsniiiig Teadiers 

As stated previomOy, not all students who qualify for teaching cre- 
dentials each year will actually accept teaching positions. Estimates of 
the number who will b^;in teaching are based on reports of placement 
officers in California teacher education institutions. This can be termed 
the “available” supply. 

Table 13 shows the estimated number of new graduates who are ex- 
pected to start teaching in California each year &om 1965-66 through 
1974-75. It can be seen that of approzimatdy 146,500 graduating dur- 
ing the decade, only 117^210 will be considered a part of the avail- 
able supply. This is an average of 11,720 per year. 

During the period 1958-1982 county superintendenta of schools re- 
ported the number of teatffiers who returned to teaching after absences 
of one or more years. On the basis of this inf ormation, it is estimated 
that 32,880 such persons will return to teaching during the next dec- 
ade, an average of 3,290 returnees per year. It should be noted that the 
number of teachers returning to teaching each year will be affected 
by changes m the California econon^, the complexity of certification 
requirements, and other unassessable &ctors. 

The totfd available supply of teachers, exclusive of teachers recruited 
from other states, for the ten-year period from 1965-66 through 1974- 
75 is estimated to be 150,090, an average per year of 15,010 new and 
retummg teachers. 
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Supply cmd Demcmd Belotionship, 
1965^ Through 1974-75 

Demids for xao^e tea(^ers ztuty be dassiSed into two types — ^those 
wMcb will likdy be met and those which are most likely to continiie. 
Particnlar attention has been given in thia study to needs most likely 
to be met — ^the need to replace teadiers who are no longer available 
for employment and the need for additional teachexs to serve increased 
enrollments and provide for curricular expansion. During the decade 
from 1965-^6 through 1974-75, it is estimated that 215,240 new teach* 
ers will be needed to meet these particular damsuds 

The establishment and maintenance of a more favorable pupil* 
teacher ratio and the elimination of all substandard certification would 
require the recruitment of substantially more new teachers during the 
decade. Approximately 22,440 more dementary teachers would have 
to be employed in 1974—75 to achieve in that year a pupil*teacher ratio 
of 25 to 1 at the elementaiy level. 

The total supply of new teachers for any given year is made up of: 
(1) pe^im who completed teaching credential requirements in Cali- 
fornia institutions during the previous year; (2) teachers who return 
to teaching after an absence of one or more years; and (3) persons 
recruited &om other sources— primarily out of state. It is estimated 
that approximately 146,500 persons will qualify for teaching creden* 
tials in California teacher education institutions in the next decade. 
Of this number, 117,210 are expected to be available to teach. An addi- 
tional 32,880 teadiers are expected to return' to teaching. Thus, the 
available supply of new and returning teachers from 1965 through 
1975 is ^tetted to be 150,090. This is an annual average of .15,010. * 

On the basis of these data, and as shown in Table 13, the available 
supply of teachers will be approximately 65,150 fewer than needed by 
Califor^ from 1965 to 1975, an average annual deficit of 6,510 teach* 
ers. This difference between demand and supply each year will have 
to be met by recruiting teachers from other states and by securing 
the services of persons who do not qualify for regular credentials. A 
considerably larger annual need would have to be met if pupil*teacher 
rati(tt were to be improved or if substandard certification were to be 
eliminated. In view of the estimated available supply of teachers, it is 
unlikely that major changes in the number of provisionally certificated 
persons or in pupil*teacher ratios can be accomplished in the near 
future. 
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Junior College Staffing, 1965-1975 

Tile ftaffing problems o2 Gslifomia’s poblie junior eoU^ies are in* 
herenilj different £rom those of the dementaxy and high echoois. 
iVustois whidh are particiilarly complicating include: (1) the 
number of junior collie teachers rendering aerrice less fl^ inU iime; 
(2) the effect whidi the diifting of enrollments among segments of 
hi^er eiucation may haye; (3) the unique role of the junior collies; 
and (4) the different sources of supply of junior college teachers not 
general]; r ayailable to fdementaxy schools and high schools 

Demand for Junior Oollege Teadiers, 196b-19M 

In the fall of 196^ there were 7,294 full-time junior coU^ teachers 
and an estimated 4,628 part-time teadiers, or a total of 11,922 teadiers 
in the 74 public junior colleges in California, as shown in Table 14. 

On the basis of reports supplied from junior colleges from 1958 
through 1962, a replacement factor of 12.1 percent of the previous 
year’s staff was derived; for the 1964-65 full-time staff, that in- 

Tabie 14 



Actual and Profected Enrollment and Teachers in California Public 
Junior Colleges, 1961-19T5 



Sdioolyear 


Fq!I*^iqc 

e&roQinciit 


Toal 

airoUurat 

fTClttMTe 

of adizlts 


Total 

cnxoIlm«it 

ixukx 


FoII*txme 

teachm 


Ratio 

fnll-time 

teadien 

tofaU*^c 

emoQment 


Estxx&ated 

total 

teachera 

indudlsf 

part-tii&e 


ActoaP 

1961 -« 


112,636 


175,570 


1.56 


5,542 


20.32 


8,640 


1962-63 


121,283 


197,828 


1.63 


6,074 


19.97 


9,906 


1963 -^ 


128,221 


221,008 


1.-72 


6,464 


19.84 


11,140 


1964-65 


152,401 


249,178 


1.64 


7,294 


20.90 


11,922 


Projected 
196 ^ 


172.150 


282,330 


1.64 


8,500 


20.26 


13,940 


1966 - 67 . 


184,500 


302,580 


1.64 


9,110 


20.26 


14,930 


1967-48 


191,350 


313,810 


1.64 


9,440 


20.26 


15,490 


1968 - 69 . 


195,125 


320,000 


1.64 


9,630 


20.26 


15,790 


1969 - 70 . 


204,625 


335,590 


1.64 


10,100 


20.26 


16,560 


1970-71 


216,200 


354,570 


1.64 


10,670 


20.26 


17,500 


1971-72 


226,350 


371,210 


1.64 


11,170 


20.26 


18,320 


1972-73 


237,525 


389,540 


1.64 


11,720 


20.26 


19,230 


1973-74 


242,300 


397,370 


1.64 


11,960 


20.26 


19,610 


1974-75 


256,875 


421,280 


1.64 


12,680 


20.26 


20,790 



* Fnm tlw Bweni ol Rettardi** uMUl report. Enraamtut m CdifornU PMic StMs. 
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dieated « need for «ppioximtt<^ 780 wm tauten, ai ean be eilea- 
Itted from Table Id. Coupled ivith fhe need for 830 teadien to wsrve 
moreased enroUmenta, at least 1,610 of the 7,294 faH>time junior col- 
lege teoebers in 1964^ were new to their positions. 'Without refer- 
6H3S to the part-time Acuity, among which must certainly have been 
an ereu' higher replacement rat^ it is seen that 22 percent, or more 
than one in five i^l-^e junior eoU^ teaehei^ were new to their 
particular assignmmts in that year. 

One of the persistent problems confronting all aliments of educa- 
tion is the ta^ of trying to maintain stab^ti^ within subject held 
departments, c(msidering the lai^ volume of replacements and addi- 
tions to personnel. The number of new teachers expected to be em- 
ployed for 1965-66 is ^own in Table 15 as a percent of the number 
of total staff for 1964-65 in each of the selected subject fields. Those 
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Table 15 



Number and Percent of Full-time Junior College Teachers &nployed In Seteded 
Sub|eet Reids, 1954-65, and Projected Need by oubject Reid, 1965-66 





£tdflut«d ttaf . 
1964-65 


Estlmtttd 
dtittibtttioa of aew 
tcsdKTS 1905-66 


New 
tee^en 
for 1965*66 


Solikct Sdd 


Diitrihstion 

index: 


N«nbtr 

ei 

tciciicrs 


DbtrilniticMi 


Nombtr 

of BOW 
ttidMn 


Mapcrcait 

onS64-65 

fUffiseadi 

ftbieetMd 


Aericultnre.. 


C.9 


65 


0.7 


15 


22.7 


Art... 


S.5 


255 


2.6 


55 


21.6 


Biological tdence... 


4.8 


350 


2.2 


45 


12.9 


Butinetc education... 


10.6 


773 


15.3 


320 . 


41.4 


English .... 


13.2 


963 


18.1 


375 


38.9 


Engineering... 


2.8 


204 


1.6 


30 


14.7 


Foreign language 


4.0 


292 


3.2 


70 


24.0 


Homemaldng 


1.3 


95 


0.9 


20 


21.1 


Industrial arts 


1.2 


88 


1.2 


25 


28.4 


Touraalism 


0.8 


58 


0.5 


10 


17.2 


Mathematics 


5,8 


423 


3.2 


65 


15.4 


Music.. 


3.0 


219 


2.6 


55 


25.1 


Nursing education 


3.0 


219 


2.1 


45 


20.5 


Physical education (men) 

Physical education (women) 


5.4 


394 


2.9 


60 


1 15.2 


3.2 


233 


J.3 


70 


30.0 


Physical sdence 


10.2 


744 


a5.3 


320 


43.0 


Psychology.................. 


2.9 


212 


1.7 


35 


16.5 


So^ sdence... 


10.5 


766 


11.6 • 


240 


31.3 


Speed.' and drama..... 

Trade and technical 


2.2 


160 


0.8 


15 


9.4 


9.9 


722 


8.3 


175 


24.2 


Other 


0.8 


58 


1.9 


40 


69,0 


Total 


100.0 


7,294 


100.0 


2,085 


28.6 



* Bated Q« Cm tdue] MVwiaSMScatt. 1951-lS^ 
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flddf is.wMch a greater ^lian avetage x>ci%ent oi new ieachens is e3£*> 
poetod induda phjticril idenc^ bnamaas edncalion, BngUib, aocial 
auence^ and women’s ph^caledncati(m> 

An indication of t!te land of &ipaet whidi can result &cm the 
di i i tii ig enroUmenii among higher edneatirm sopimits is seen in Table 
14 in the dramatic increase hetw^ 1963 and 1964 of 24,180 stndenla 
ebnpared’with an increase in ei^llment of d,938 between 1962 mid 
1963. This is a 19 percent increase for 1964 compared with u 6 percent 
increase' the previous year. Similar irr^nlarities in enrollment in* 
eree^ can be seen in tiie ten*year projections of enrollments. It seems 
likely that boards of trastee members and junior college administrators 
will want to study carefoJly the meanings of this irr^olar growth 
pace. 

Supply of Junior Teaohers» 1964-1966 

Particnlarly in need cf scrutiny will be the educational preparation 
of new teachers recroited by junior coUegea. In a staff report to the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education,^ information was prot 
sented concerning over 1,300 new jtmioc college teachers employ^ for 
1963-64. Of these teachers, 5 percent hdd doctorates, 78 percent held 
master’s degrees,. and 17 percent held bachelor’s degrees, only. Sixty 
p^eht of the new teachers were educated in California, and approx^ 
imately. eight out of ten new faculty members were recruited from 
withm the field of edueation. Of this group of approximately 1,120 
recruited from within the field of education, 44 percent Were recruited 
from high school teaching petitions. 

As a of this same staff study, junior college administrators 
were i^ed to. indicate teaching fields in which they thonght shortages 
of personnd had occurred or' would occur. Present and ^ture critical 
shortage areas mentioned ,most often were engineering, physics, nurs* 
ing, mathemati^ and chemistry. Table 15 shows the estimated distribu* 
tion among subject fields of tbe new junior college teachers needed 
forl965-66. 

Supply of and Demand for Junior Ooliega Teadiers, 1985-1976 

On the basis of information given in Table 16, it can be seen that 
an, estimated total of 17,455 new junior college teachers will be needed 
dur^ the 1965-75 decade. An annual average of 1,750 teachers will 
be needed for replacement and to meet increased enrollments. 

The supply of new junior college teachers is diflScult to predict in 
terms of numbers. It is apparent, however, that a large shue of the 
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total need inll be met by reeroitrog from big^ school faeulties. It ap- 
pears Ukeiy, alt(^ thal s large ninnber cf the new jtinior eoU^ teachers 
needed win hsTe to be recmited from out of state. The extent to which 
tins will continue to be possible will depend on the competitiTe status 
maintained California public junior collies in terms of salaries, 
class load, and other professional conditions. 




Teacher Supply and Demand: 
a Perspective 

Seciznng £nd keeping -well-qualified teachers for California’s chil- 
dren and 7onth remains one of the most critical of problems in im- 
pro-ving the qnalify of public education in California— -indeed, in this 
nation. Contribute to the problem are many factors which do not 
yield to statistical analysis. It seems important that some of these con- 
tributing factors be identified. 

The Effect of the Change in Certification Saquirements 

It appears that the school year 1967-68 will begin the critical years 
for the teacher supply for elementary schools. Present indications are 
that the number of college students dedaring plans to prepare for 
elementary teaching is decreasing quite severely. Fart of this decrease 
is likely to be diminished ■ as accurate information about the new 
requirements replaces misunderstanding, misconception, and bias. Ac- 
complishing this task will be much easier -with CaMomia college 
students than -with out-of-state students in institutions -whose placement 
officers have already been advising California personnel directors that 
elementary teacher candidates -will n^ longer be available for them to 
interview. One reason given for this shortage is the fact that Califor- 
nia’s requirement for a year of graduate work becomes at least two 
years for elementary teachers whose undergraduate preparation does 
not conform closdy to that required in California. 

The Effect of Federal Support and 
Encouragement of 
Special Programs. 

Programs of an educational nature in which the federal government 
has expressed interest lately have been of a type which would require 
much lower pupil-teacher ratios than current ones or of a type which 
would operate outside the public school structure. In either case the 
demand on the already limited pool of qualified teachsre and other edu- 
cational specialists may be greatly increased. 

The Effect of Emphases and Mandates by the Legislature 
^d the State Board of Education 

Every new program mandated or old program extended requires 
additional staff. The large volume of personnel laws passed in 1961 
has resulted in the need for increased central office persornd and vice- 
principals to carry out the complex requirements. 
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The mandate to teach foreign languages at the dementaiy school 
level has had a decided effect in the adection of new elementary 
teachers, and this mandate most certainly will add to die need for 
teachers prepared to teach foreign languages. Emphases which have 
been and will be placed on English, reading skills, new mathematics, 
the culturally dist^vantaged, the educationiUy handicapped, statewide 
testing, and other phases of the educational scene have had and will 
continue to have the effect of skewing the distribution of total needs 
for personnd as weU as increasing the needs numericaliy. 

The Effect of Ihcreesiiig Oompetition for Teadiing Penoimel 
BesnTting from Expansion in Higher Education 

The estimated growth of enrollments in the junior college!, shown 
in Table 14^ is indicative of the rimng enrollments in higher educa- 
tion generally. Colleges and univermties will probably continue to at- 
tract significant numbers of teachers from hig^ school and even from 
elementary school staffs. This r^ular enrollment increase will provide 
the need for increasing numbers of new faculty members. Ihe number 
of faculty additions needed will be increased even more as large num- 
bers of students enroll in upper division and graduate courses in which 
student-faculty ratios are lower. 

The extent to which new elementary and secondary teachers can be 
recruited from this increased enrollment will depend largely upon 
the attitude of colli^ faculties toward teachiur preparation. 

The Effect of Increasiiig Oompetition for Qualified Personx:^ 

Beiulting from Ghanges and Emphases in Susiness and Ihdustiy 

The health of the economy and the s^ments of busineae: and industry 
in which growth and change occur will have a conmderable effect on 
teacher supply. The education reiuired in virtually every occupa- 
tional area ii much the same for teaching personnel as for personnel 
in business and indostiy. ^ fact, business and industry have been in- 
terested in the past in employing te'''diers because of tiieir behavioral 
smences background. 

Persons who pursue present credentirJ majors requiring 24 semester 
hours of upper division or graduate work in single subjects may well 
be better suited to industry than to teaching in some subject areas. 
Examples ot this can be found among students who have majored in 
mathematics, phydcs, and chemistry. Increased demands from bnriness 
and industry for personnd trained in terimical and vocational fields 
and businesB fields would also exert considercble pressure the pool 
of teachers qualified in these ^eas. When business and industry reemit 
from education, the financial inducements tie aimed at the best per- 
■onn^cL On the odier band, when education seeks to recruit personnri 
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from Other •oDKU—mcladiDg bumoM tnd industry— the financial 
mducementa are geared to attnujt only less qualified personnel. 

Tha Xffaot of abugw in fha Lard of fmanoial Support 

The ]^riodic infudons of financial support by the Legislature have 

f pupil-teacher ratio. Con- 

versely, pmods during which the Legislature has voted financial in- 
creases sutoent only to meet increased enrollments have fonnd pupil- 
t^er ratios increasing or at least staying the same. Despite the fact 
tti^maasive lowering of class eats would require an equaUy massive 
program of providing classrooms, changes are possible and desirable 
when adequate financial resources are available. 

Tht Kffaet of Losg-Bauga Teaohar Eecmitment Programs 

For more than a decad^ Califomia has had an extensive teaeher- 
recr^Mt program designed to attract youth and encourage them to 
conader tcw^g «s a career. Coupled with this have been concerted 
efforts to: (1). encourage qualified teachers to return to teaching: (2' 
recruit from other professions through intem-type teacher education 
prog^; (3) develop special projects designed to retain competent 
^herej (4) raise the status of teaching as a profeasion: and (5) 
dwse^te accurate irfonaatiru shout teaching as a career. These 
activities, along inth the out-of-state recruitment efforts of personnel 
dire^rs, have helped make possible regular annual decreases in the 

num^ of tMch^ who have had to be employed on the basis of sub- 
standard credentiah?. 

long-range recruitment 

^ 0 ^ IS that toey have brought disproportionately high inercasee in 
teacher education stueents as compared to aU-coUege enrollment iu- 

^ yeemitment programs can help meet 

the needs for teachers over the next decade remains to be seem 

The Rifart of Teadiing ^"Hardware” and Chanirsi 
m Orgacisatton for Teaehisg 

Much relief from the teacher shortage camiot likely be expected 
torough teachi^ machine^ otoer programmed materials, team teaeh- 
mg, or wy of toe new ^eduling or organization for instruction. Such 
innovations will more nkely require additional specialized personnel. 

The Meet of Attitudsf of College and !?nivenitv 
Faculty Millers Toward Teacher Preparation^ 

factors related to teacher supply during toe next decade, 
toe attitude of faculty members toward teacher preparation may well 
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be the moct sigiiificant Ample empliietl eTidence is available concern* 
ing the kind of advice ^fbich faculty members c^ve to students major* 
ing in tbeir particular disciplines. An increasing number of faculty 
members have been advising their bwt atudenU to consider fields other 
than teaching. The net result of such a perspective among faculty 
members is obvious. 

The reasons for this kind of attitude are subject to speculation and 
differ, xmdoubtedly, among various faculty members. At a recent state- 
mde meeting of teacher educators, an Eniidi*h teacher &om a Califor- 
nia state coU^ candidly expreoe^ bis own reasons for encouraging 
his best students to prepare for some field other than teaching. In- 
cluded among reasons he dted for giving this advice to potential 
Engdiah teachers vrere: (1) the number of students the English teacher 
is expected to serve is excessive and represents an impossible task; 
(2) salaries paid are not commensurate with the demand of the job; 
and (3) the nature of aecondary school teaching is sot particularly 
stimulatiog. Comments by coU^ and university faculty members in 
other subject fidds have been quite mmilar. 

Much **lip service*’ has been given to the concept of institationwide 
responnbility for recruiting, sdecting, educating, and placing teach- 
ers. In a few California leather education institutions, this concept is 
practiced vnth real results. Beal changes in the attitudes of subject 
specialists will likely not be realised until the concept of all-faculty 
responnbility for teacher education is accepted much more broadly 
than at present. 
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Cci£ii Enough Tocichors B 0 R6cniit6d? 

Onr national income is at an aU«time high. Hence, the finanj^ re- 
sonrcQ are available to rapport competitive salaries, to |^ovide for 
manageable teaching loads, and to secure »tis&ctory teatog randi- 
tions. College enrollments dso are at an ril-tnne high and will be in- 
creating. Concerted efforts by all segments of cdncation, m cooperation 
with interested parents, conld secure for teaching a siaable mcre^ m 
the nnmber of students constituting this pool of manpower. This in- 

crease conld come particularly from among the top stndente 

The extent to which California can achieve its goals of quality edu- 
cation for all will depend upon the emphasis placed upon securing and 
retaining qualified teatiiers. 
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